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ABSTRACT 1 

\ ' Although the rate of divorce among older^Americans 

has increased steadily, little attention has been paid to late life 
divorce. To describe th* role of age and other factors which might 
influence adjustment to divorce in later life, data from a larger 
pilot study were usedt 81 divorced persons over the age of 60 
completed In-depth, structured interviews; and data were collected 
from records of 240 individuals filing for divorce, in which one of 
the spouses was over 60. Results showed that divorcing older adults 
shaded many characteristics with younger divorcing persons, e.g., low 
occupational status, few assets,, weak religious ties, urban 
residence, weak kinship ties, and early marriage. The cause often 
given for divorce was lack of emotional gratification, generally 
precipitated by a particular stressful event. Although women were 
more likely than men to rate their marriage as of low quality, they 
reacted more negatively to the idea^ of divorce. Men were less 
successful than women in post-divorce adjustment. A divorce 
adjustment model developed to predict low post-divorce adjustment 
suggests a set of relationships between five predictor variables: 
anticipated cost, divorce experience;, consequences, time, and sex. 
Sex, type of divorce experience, and overall consequences accounted 
for over half the variance inmost-divorce adjustment scores. The 
findings sugggest that without the roles of wife and mother, older 
divorced women are ill-prepared emotionally, socially or financially 
to adapt to divorce. (JAC) \ 
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•K) date alirost no attention has been paid "to divorce among persons in the 
later stages of the family life cycle. Wiile the lack of attention to divorce 
aitong older persons may have been justified in the past by the small nuirber of 
individuals occupying that status, sxich arguments can no longer be justified, 
•ttie rate of divorce aircing older Aitericans has increased steadily over the past - 
fifty years and a ste^jening of the t^^rard curve in the rate of divorce for 
Older persons has been predicted (De Shane & Wilson, 1981a) . , 

Even if the rate of divoroe among older persons does not increase, 
the absolute nurrber of older persons who are divorced is adjected to cliitb 
sharply in the next several decades. Indeed in 1977 the 0,. S. Bureau of the 
Census reported that approxiitately 600,000 persons over the age of 65 were 
divorced; by 1979, this figur4 had increased to 767,000 persons. V^le aane of 
the increase is due to the irDveraent of divorced individuals into old age, changes 
in age-specific divorce rates indicate that not all of the increase can thus be 
attributed (Carlson, 1979). These increases suggest that divoroe vdll becone a 
nore iirportant issue in late life adjustmsnts. 

Late life adjustnent involves confronting a series of major life transi- 
tions. Most of these transitions are experienced tp ^sone degree by all older 
persons. Indeed sotb, such as the post-parental role of retixenent from work, 
are anticipated and are duly heralded as special accGrpUahraents. Yet, even ap- ^ 
proved transitions such as these oftdr\ are extrcanely stressful events, parti- 
cuiarly if they occur prematurely or in rapid succession. Divorce is neither 
approved, nor widely, experienced. It is in fact,^ non-normative event 
(^toCubbih, e£. al., 1980; Pearlin & Schooler, 1978). As such, the level of 
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stress associated with late life divorce might be expected to be quite high and 
to iJtpact negatively vpon the well-being of those vAio experience it. 

The research to be reported upon here describes the role played by age as 
«»ell as the factors vAiich influence adjustment subsequenjt to divorce in late 
life. The data oome from, a larger pilot study funded by AARP Andrus Founda- 
tion in 1981. Data came from two sources - records of 240 individuals filing 
for divorce in the State of Oregon and in-depth structured interviews with 81 
individuals involved in those actions. Only those divorce filings in which at 
least one of the parties was 60 years of age or older were\used in the sairple: 
Itests conducted indicate that the interview sarrple (n=:81) generally was repre- 
sentative of the initial sanple (n=240) , leading us to believe our results are 
generalizable, at least to the\older divarcing population in the west. 

Profiles of Divorcing Older Persons 

Before examining the irodel used to predict factors influencing adjustrtent, 
it would be helpful to examine the characteristics of individuals who get di- 
vorced in late life, as well as the e\)&\tB which characterize the divorce process 
for them. 

As can be seen in Table I, perhaps the most reliable thing is how siitdlar 
to descriptions of younger divorcing persons they appear (e.f. Price- Bonham 
& Balswidc, 1980) . The najority had low occupational status, few assets and 
weak religious ties. They were urban residing, had vieak ties with kin and 
reported marrying and having children at an earlier than average age. A com- 
parison of seventeen couples in the sanple indicated higher, educational 



TABLE 1 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS IN A SAMPLE OF 
DIVORCING OLDER PERSONS 



Percent 



SEX (n«81) 
Male 
Female 

AdE (n»80) 
Under 50 
SO-54 
55-59 
60^64 
65-69 
70^ 



X « 62,3 years Ranges 



38 
43 



3 

5 
14 
31 
18 

9 

41-78 years 



OCCUPATIONAL STATUS (n«81) 
Unskilled^ semisKilled 
Skilled labor 
Managerial^ professional 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL (n«78) 
Less than 12 years 
12 years 

More than 12 years 

X « 12.9 years Ranges 



50 
14 
17 



22 
18 
38 

0-18 years 



EMPLOYMENT STABILXTY SCALE (n«73) 

Less stable 23 

Moderately stable 19 

Highly stable 41 

X score 12.0 Ranges 5-15 

HEALTH STATUS SCALE (n«77) 

Poor 27 

Average 26 

Good 24 

X score 9.1 Ranges 4-12 

RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION SCALE (m 78) ' 

Weak 31 

Moderate 30 

Strong 15 

It score 5.2 Ranges 3-9 

RESIDENTIAL STABILITY SCALE (n«78) 

Less stable 17 

Moderately stable 32 

Highly stable 29 

It score 6.7 Ranges 3-9 

FERTILITY SCALE (n«79) 

Loi# 23 

Morlerate .45 

High 11 

x score 6.1 Ranges 3-9 



MARITAL HISTORY SCALE (n«80) 
Less stable 
Moderately stable 
Highly stable 

y score 7.6 



Ranges 



21 
33 
26 
4-12 



(46.9) 
(53.1) 



( 3.8) 
( 6.3) 
(17.5) 
(38.8) 
(22.5) 
(11.3) 



(61.7) 
(17.3) 
(21.0) 



(27.2) 
(23.1) 
(48.7) 



(31.5) 
(26.0) 
(42.5) 



(35.1) 
(3^.B) 
(31.2) 



(40.8) 
(39.5) 
(19.8) 



(21.8) 
(41.1) 
(37.2) 



(29.1) 
(56.9) 
(13.9) 



(26.3) 
(41.3) 
(32.5) 
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attainmsnt for: females and disagreeitEnt over religious, convictions in a majority 
of cases. Th..y had higher than expected incidence of poor health and their 
iterital histor^^ indicated one half bad divorced previously. 
____jfe_did-rK>t-find, however, that div6rcv.^ older persons were less resi- 
dentially or occupationally stable than other populations of older persons, 
nor did we-eind any evidence of a rural to urban migration before or. after 
divorce action was filed. The najority of the marriages had endured much " 
longer (x=20 m) than the iredian seven years reported for general divorcing 
population and had resulted in the birth of one or more children. 

Cert:ain profiles, which lend to Confirm existing stereotypes, were 
identified from the data, including: (1) the nultiple marriage, characterized 
by thre^ or nore divorces; (2) the mistaken second marriage, typically entered 
into after a brief widowhood; and (3) the collapsed marriage, representing a , 
nBrgJ'nallii^ity nerriage of long duration. Of these the collapsed marriage was, 
by fW, the irost corarDn in our sairple. 

/ one obvious qi^stion is why individuals would terminate a marriage in 
«hich they had invested so many years. Vte speculated that personality deficip 
or inadequate role perfonronce identified as explanations in younger population 
Mght also contribute to late life di^«rce. It nay be, indeed, that individuals 
Who experience multiple marriages are exhibiting synptans of an inadequately 
developed personality or that those who cannot adjust to life with a new. 
narital partner perceive the role performance of the second mate to be inade- 
quate. But few of our sarrple had failed repeatedly in marriage or were trying 
to accoriDdate the role expectations of a relative stranger. 



In examining the collapsed marriages prevalent in oxir saitple the ijiportance 
of "love" and "affection" in long iterriages was oonfimed. The "cause" given 
typically involved "lack of emational gratification. " Our subjects expected 
marriage to entail nore than continued acccnodation at any cost. Yet the ab- 
sence of love was not enough to induce individuals to seek divorce. In long 
narriages the decision to divorce typically involved a -lengthy period of think- 
ing about divorce prior to the actual filing. Thoughts of divorce were preci- 
pitated by a general unhappiness in the marriage punctuated by occasional periods 
of acute strain. At scne point, however, the balance tipped in favar of divorce. . 

This tipping often appeared to take the form of a particular event such as 
an adulterous affair, retireirent, illness, conflict over a major purchase, or the 
launching of the last child. Interestingly, this precipitating event often 
served as a ireans to focus a sense of geineral dissatisfaction with the marriage. 
Whether the event was of an on-going nature (e. g.adultery) or represented a new 
experience (e. g. retireitent) at least one of the marital partners viewed it as 
overwhelming evidence that what had been tolerable in the past would get worse 
in the future if thifigs did not change. Individuals r^isponded to these precipi- 
tating events in different ways. Satre perceived these events as opportunities 
to live differently, others saw an opportunity to do things differently in their 
marriage. Each one, however, went throu^ a period of reassessing the marriage. 

This reassessttent of the narriage and the formulation of an altemaUve 
attraction (Lenthall, 1977) to a deficient relationship occurred at a vulnerable, 
point in many marriages. The data show most of the individuals in long marriages 
of noderate to low quality had experienced a fair amount of life stress in the 
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ten years prior to filing for divorce. Uiey also indicated no strong rela- 
tionship bjetween low inarital quality and high life stress suggesting that stress- 
ful events do not generally, in and of themselves, inpact narital quality. 

A hi^ invBStiTEnt goes into long marriages. A margined rate of return 
represented by marriages of low to itpderate quality may be acceptable when 
there are other sources of graUfication or if the support provided in the mar^- 
riage is adequate to deal with the external threats to marital obhesiveness. 
Rearoval of other sources" of ngratificationT such as that represented by vrork, 

\ 

or an increase in external stressors, such ats those caused by illness, may re- 
quire a refontulation of the costs and benefits in a marginal quality marriag^ 
of long duration. \ 
In our sairple significantly different responses were found for older men 
woten to the termination of their imrriage. Vtamen were significantly nore \ 
likely to rate their divorcing marriage as low quali;:y, but mare likely to . 
react negatively to the idea of a divorce. may reflect an assessment 1 

of a higher cost of divorce for them. Conversesly, men rated their divorcing 
marriages nore positively; they also reacted nore positively to getting a 
divorce. 

Qualitative data presented in the interview provided sane ejqjlanation 
of these differences. Older wcmen foresaw few opportunities to establish a 
new life. or for "retooling" to live a different life. They WBye ituch more 
likely to promDte a confrontation in hopes of forcing change within the mar- 
riage. In contrast, older men envisioned the opening vp of opportxinities to 
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do- things they had always wanted to do, yet were concerned that the cost of 
their "freedom" not be too great. Nfales were more likely to force a oonfron- 
tatiop-ttoping to be able to call the bluff inherent in "eithejf/or" sitiaations. 

These attitudes nay help explciin the airbivalenoe the majority of 
subjects exhibited during the dissolution of their rtarriage. They may 
also help e:q>lain the amount of conflict surroianding the divorce, as well 
as vAiy, unlike in younger populations, nales were just as likely to file as 
file as^females. Wbmen appeared to be seeking to increase their benefits and 
man ^ to reduce their costs associated with divorce. Few individuals portrayed 
themselves either as hapless victims or eis. joyful participants in the di^ 
wrce process. 

Sex also was strongly associated with oonsequences and post 
divorce adjustment. Bfeirales reported irore negati\« consequences/ used less ef' 
fective problem solving strategies, were less successful in resolving jtheir 
problemsr^and exhibited higher levels of post divorce stress, t^le not par- 
ticularly surprising in and of itself, the "gender ge^" in late life divorce 
was stronger amd much itore pervasive than anticipated. 

Wbmen were less happy in their marriages, but were less willing to end 
them. They reported m^re organizational activity, mDre interaction with 
friends and family, btat were less positive about the sipport they received 
from those souroes during the divorce process. Wbmen reported mDre social 
censure and more negative feelings tcward their spouses and others perceived- 
as responsible for the divorce. After their divorce women were less likely 
to be dating, less enthvisiastic about reriBrriage and less pptirnistic about 
the future. 
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AGE AND DIVDRCE 

The significance of the gftnder gap reported above naturally leads to 
speculation as to whether tiy^ differences found were, in part, a function of 
age. Vte had speculated th^i the itEthcxis of sarrpling and the small nurtbers of 
older persons included in the sanples (because of their low rate divorce) 
might be the Reason that age differences were not found in earlier studies. 
De^ite an increase in the size of our sanple and a irore restricted age range, 
we were unable to confirm age-related hypotheses. 

m our sanple ,r age alone appeared to play an insignificant role. Close 
examination of the data revealed alitost no significant differences between age 
and other variables of interest. Age did not appear to be associated with 
those personal and iarital characteristics related to divorce, the "causes" 
of divorce, the typi of divorce ej^rienced, the consequences endured as a 
result of divorce, nor adjustitent subsequent to the divorce. 

One reason age did not ettErge as significant may be related to the way 
in %ihich our age groi?)8 were defined. Although we attenpted to select ap- 
propriate boundaries to our two stages in the life cyble and birth cohorts, 
we may have missed the mark by using chronological age alone to define these 

o ' . ■ . 

e\^t8. 

, \ ^ ^ - ^ . • 

Our speculation ^ut chronological age being an inadequate marker is 
fueled by' an observation of the age differences evident in many of the couples 
involved in Vhe divorce action in our sanple. When a marriage between two 
people has endured for a long period of tiire, a certain amaint of blurring of 
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differences might be expected to occur. Such fading represents, in effect, 
a regression of sorts to a nean set of experiences and values. In point 
of fact/ the social exchange model of Lewis and ^)anier (1979) inplies this 
process of blurring is one way of successfully adapting tQ marriage. Al- 
thou^ subjects in our sanple may ha\^ been lanable to "fade" enough to be 
successful in their marriage, they my have adapted enough — after a long mar- 
riage-'in particular —so that their age was no longer an accurate marker of 
e\^ts for them. 



significance. Effects 



Of ootirse, |Lt nay be that age truly has littl^ 
generated by stage in the life cycle or birth cohort may be overshadowed by 



mjor life events,^ particularly non-nonrative ones. Divorce may be a unifying 
event, much in the way tMat being a twin or being a victim of a violent 

criiie acts to orient perspective related to the shared trait. The main event 

. I ■ 

is, after all, divorce. | . ' 

Relationship Beto^een Age and Sex f 

Ihe literature does suggest that older womsn in particular are likely to 
suffer nore from divorce. .Uius, we assunpd that at least the females in 
our sairple would show some age differences. Again our assurrptions were not 
supported. Our findings did not show a decline Jxi adjiastment with advancing 
age for feirales. Rather^ although not significant, we found those vanen 
under the age of 65 to have lower adjustment than those over the age of 65..^ 

One possible explanation for this finding is that those wcmen under the 
age of 65 also had higher life stress scores. It may be they were cqping . 
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with more stressful events at the tiire of their divorce. Further, the eco- 
nomic status of those v^men vmder'age 65 was less stable than those over 
the age of 65, resulting in greater- -financial strain subsequent to the 
diu^rce. 

These findings are very suggestive. It nay \^ry v^ll/be that the re- 
lationship between age and post divorce adjustment is curvilinear, lhat is, 
after a low which occxjrs in mid life (45 - 65 years) females nay be less 
affected by the divorce. Econordc independence of sorts may be achieved 
through retirement; being alone is more camDn as other older vonen beccxre 
widowed; and decreasing parental responsibilities may provide more tiire or 
'interest to develop roles apart frcqi that of wife and mother. 

! 

/ 

PREDICTING ADJUSTMENT TO DIVORCE 
A major part of our study was concerned with adjustment to diwrce 
in late life. A diwrce adjiastirent model was developed to predict which in- 
dividuals would score lower on post di\orce adjustnent* Ihis rrodel/ shown 
in Figure 1, suggested a set of relationships between five predictor vari- 
ables—anticipated cost# di^orce e)q?erience, consequences, time and sex — 
and the criterion variable—post diwrce adjustmsnt. Table II identifies"^ the 
items \ased in the predictor and criterion vari^les for the regression model. 
In our mxbl .we hypothesized' that a lii^er anticipated cost would result in 
a mDre negative divorce experience, that a negative di\^}rce e)^>erience would 
result in hi^ier negative consequences and that hi^ier negative consequences 
would result in IcMer^st divorce adjustxrient, with sex and time acting' as 
intervening variables. 
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Figure I « , Divorce adjustment model. 
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TABLE 11 

ITEMS USED TO CREATE PREDICTOR AND CRITERION VARIABLES!' 

V IN DIVORCE ADJUSTMENT MODEL \ 



ANTICIPATED COST ^ _ 

Marital risk scale ^ - ^ 

Marital quality scale Range = 28-84 
Life stress scale , 

DIVORCE EXPERIENCE no / 

Proiiessual conflict index n = /B / 

Emotional, reaction to divorce a = .86 ^ 

Range = 2-6 

/ ' ■ ^ 

CONSEQUENCES, n - fi? 

/ Legal consequences " ~ 

Social consequences « * en lan 

Economic consequences Range - 60-180 
Psychological consequences 

ADJUST14ENT u • ' - 7q 

Langner psychiatric checklist I 
Problem resolution score 



TIME ' 



SEX 



a = .85 
Range = 5-37 



Computed length time (months) 2 * ®^ , 

from first thought of filing Range = 1-76 

to interview 



n « 81 
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Tto test our irodel, we put forth seven hypotheses about the relationships 
the various. cxaiixDnents of the irodel had with one another, as well as with 
adjustnEnt.\ In our analyse?, we detennined: 

1) 1WO coirpdnents of anticipated costs, marital risk and "efital 
quality,! were related to type'fef divorce experience, althou^ 
not in the expected direction; further, they did not account 
for a significant portion of the variance in post divorce 
adjustment; 

2) The tnird conponent of anticipated cost, life stress was not 
related to i^ype of divorce ejqj^ienoe, but did account for sote 
atBll aitDunt of variance in post. divorce adjustment; this re- 
lationship was in the expected direcUon with thase having 
higher life stress also having lower post divorce adjustirent; 

3) A negative divorce experience was associated with higher ne- 
gative social, ecanaad.^ and psychological consequences; having 

„ a positive divorce experienre resulted i^^ / ^ 

consequences; 

4) A negative divorce experience did help explain a -significant 
portion of the variance in ppst divorce adjustment; 

5) Higher negative social, psychological and economic cwnsequ^ 
were predictive of lower post divorce adjustnent; hi^r overall. _ 
consequences were associated with Icwer post divorce adjustment; 

6) Sex accounted for the greatest arountiOf the variance in post 
divorce adjustment; and 

7) Ihe anount of tine individuals had to respond to the divorce 
(prior to interview) was not a significant factor in post di- 
vorce adjustment scores. 

Collectively, the findings provide evidence that the irodel was successful wit] 
54 per cent of the variance in post divorce adjustirent accounted for by five 
predictor variables. Results of the regression equation are shown in 

Table III. ,y - 

Discussion of the Divorce Adjustment Model ^ 

UhB madel did not, however, work exactly as we originally had hypothesis 
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The first ccnponent of the nodel^ anticipated- cx)St> conposed of narit^l 
quality, marital risk and life stress variables > failed to work as expected. 
The absence of strong correlations aitong the three variables indicated that 
the index we had developed to measure kiticipated cost would not work in 
the regression equation. Additional regression analysis indicated that life 
stress was associated with ipost divorce .adjustment, while nerital risk and 
narital quality showed rto^ relations^ our final model, 

then, life stress was used to replace the anticipated cost variable in the 
multiple regression equation. / 

Ifhe behavior of the narital risk and itarital quality variables 
in the analysis was unexpected. Part of the difficulty may have been the 
result of measurement problems. llTe scales were oonstnxrted ^post hoc and 
may not have adequately represented the concept inherent in anticipated cost. 
In addition, it may be that subjects who had not divorced previously did not 
approach the termination of their irarriage with the saire ability to define 
their eaqjectations for the experience as did those who had been involved 
in another divorce. 

It my also be that individuals who reportedly had low risk, hi^ 
quality narriages and also reported a irore positive divorce ejq^erience 
were deluding themselves. W?. speculated that the delusion might be related 
to the invBstnent the rtarriage represented, lb devalue th'2 marriage vould 
be to devalxae themselves and the time they had spent in it. Indeed, to 
do otherwise might signal that these subjects were so landesirable themselves 
they had to keep what they had regardless of the quality. 
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Another possible explanation is sex. This derived from the nore 
{X)sitivB ratings given to their itarriage by men. Vfe suggested that 
itales alrea^ had made a transition to a satisfying new heterosexual 
relationship (as had most in our saniple) would not be likely to spend much 
tiire reviewing the warts and wrinkles of a marriage done and over with as 
, far ks they were cxincemed. TA^ females in our saitple generally had not 
develiDped heterosex^ in fact, still focnas«a 

on the relationship vAiich had failed. V 

Yet another explanation nay be that those subj^ts who reported 
their marriages as being of hi^ quality and their di\(prce as being a po- 
sitive experience nay be optimists. That is, those sub^^cts nay be indi- 
viduals who look for the good in every sittaation and always view their 
world as "looking vp. " 

A second divergence from the model was the positive association 
between high legal consequences and high post divorce adjustment. We had 
speculated that ritualized conflict provided throu^ the judicial system 
allowed subjects to extemaUffi soma of the cost of divorce. One could 
feel bl^less and virtuous regardless of the outcomB. Another explana- 
tion might be a generational or cohort effect, lhat ia', for this age 
group, seeking refiige in the legal dissolution of. their marriage might have 
been the nost appropriate reWmse. One was expected to use a lawyer .^and 

to fight. \ 

High legal consequences did not neoessarilyimean an involved or pro- 
tracted fight over the divorce, m fact, just the opposite was true. 
Although tliTE was not a significant variable in the regression nodel, 

19 
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generally the shorter the tiite the subjects had to adjust, the higher the j 
post divorce adjustment tended to be. Ihis finding contradicts findings 
in other studies. It mirfit be that the long conflict vdiich often pre- 
ceded the conteiTplation of divorce resulted in nost of the required eiro- 
tional withdrawal taking place long before the subjects^actually took any 
action to dissolve their marriage. 

Despite the problems found in the original regression model, we fomd 
that sex, the type of divorce ejqjerience and overall consequences were 
predibtive of post diwroe adjustment. Taken together these three va- 
riables accounted for one-half of the variance in post divorce adjustmant 
scores. An indication of the strength of the model was found in the re- 
sults of analysis oondicted on several single variables found to be . 
correlated with post diwrce adjustment. Put into a regression mDdel, 
single variables siach as health status and fertility did not account for 
more than five per cent of the variance in post divorce adjustmant. 

While the type of di\^rce experience and overall consequences ac= 
oomt for twenty per cent of the variance in post divorce adjustnent, in 
each model we tested sex accounted for the greatest amount of variance in 
subject scores. dt>v^ously sex only explains variance in tiie statistical < 
sense. Fenales aren't necessarily botn %dth less ability to adapt; indeed, 
the biologiceil evidence indicates that they my be mre able to adapt to' 
change in their environment. If an innate difference doesn't explain the 
lowered c^)acity of fenales to adjust to divprce siacoessfully, then, the • 
question we must ask ourselN^s is what circpistances are responsible. 

Utie data would suggest the dedc is stacked against the 
successful adjustment of older fenales in particular. Iheir chance of ^ 
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renarriage is low and they have alirost no hope of establishing a satis-*;^^ 
fying heterosexual relationship eyeh though that is perceived as the single 
nost inportant ingredient necessary for successful adjustment. The need 
for friendships and organized activity is high ^ yet feirales often peroei\A2 
themselves as shut out and being treated as unwelcome "fifth vdieels." 
Fenales e^q^erience a hei^tened sense of personal failure yet they are less 
effective in resolving thei^^ problems^ at least partially because they do 
not know how to irarshall resources in response to their problems.. 

IMPLICATIONS OF Hffi STUDY 

The findings in this study have potential theoretical and policy iiipli- 
cations. The philosophical view under vdiich individuals operate may affect 
the way in which they respond to non-normative events such as divorce, 
ttodels which are predicated on rationality nay not work ^^ery viell in pre- 
dicting outoomBS for individuals not accustoted to viewing the world in that 
irode. Vfe must ask oursel^ves if a particular philosophical view predominates 
in a given culture and how alternative perspectives are to be accomrDdated 
by existing[ theoretical models. ' . 

Our findings point to other najbr iirplications as well. One inpli- 
cation is that the fonralissed^ iranaged dissoliition of marriage is inportant. 
If it did nothing else but signify the actual end of a marital union so 
that individuals could get on with -building a new life^ the divorce process 
would be iKportant. But it apparently plays a more iirportant role^ allowing 
individuals to shift events in such a way as to aanitia© any hint of cul- 
pability for the failiare of their irarriage. Ws could argite^ in fact^ that 
fisniBliaed dissolution i^ iirportant enou^ that the mD^^ent to divoroe by 
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mail or mass trial may be potentially destructive even to individuals vJho 
think they agree on the need to dissolve their narriage. It is eqxaally 
itiportant, hcwe\^, th^t the confrontation be skillfully nanaged. Therw 
was apparently very little gained by merely increasing the level of con- 
flict in the di\roroe process. : 

The inplications for the law in these findings are very suggestive. 
On the one hand, the data suggest that subjects ending their raarxiage 
need a irethod to argue for or against the termination of their narria^. 
Fault, or blame if you will, is a concept which is deeply rooted in jbhs 
psyche of the individuals in our sarnple. EScisting •'no faxilt" di^rce law 
does not appear to prevent individuals from attenpting to externalize the 
blame for the failtare of their marriage, buv it does appear to cast them 
in a somawhat unf a^^rable light if they seek to do it publicly or legally. 
In other words, under no fault divorce the termination of the marriage is 
si:pposed to be a quiet, decorous event vAiere all parties concerned amiably 
agree to all conditions. Unfortunately, this seldom is the case. Re- 
sistant parties now have few options but to go kicdcing and screaming into 
court vdiere they may be treated either as objects of pity or as obdurate 
oarrplainers. I , ' 

The difficiilty with family law issues, such as those presented by 
divorce, is that equity is not easily found for all involved. One potential 
soltition is increased routine laae of an arbitration or mediation process 
to negotiate outccmes in conflictive irarriagea. Such a process might pro- 
vide a more positive vraiy for individuals to v^rk throu^ the failure of 
their irarriage. 
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Another inplication is fpvmd in the Ic^sided effect of divorce in 
late life on woiiEn. While much has been said about the need for older men 
to expand their identity beyond work so that retiremsnt is less traumatic 
for than, much less has been said about providing meaningful alternatives 
or e}5>anding the nuniaer of roles available to older vromsn. Many are nqt 
prepared to function in roles other than that of vrife and mothef . With 
their parental role reduced and their statias as spouse taken ^way these 
vionEn are ill prepared emotionally, financially or socially to adapt.. 

Wbrse yet there is little help available to older vonen. Often th^ 
do r»t feel comfortable with the type of assertive feminism practiced by 
younger displaced homenBkers. Judges, lawyers, clergymen, professional 
counselors and social servioe warkers appear either as unknown or unhelp- 
ful figures. Oteir rage, fear and pain often seemed excessive, if not un- 
seemly, even to themselves. Wbman such as these oreate an interesting 
dileniia for society. Itiey reflect a socialization process which eitjiia- 
siaed a set of eacpectations which are no longer held by the majority of 
society's nentjers. 

\ - 
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